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WASHINGTON, D.C. - Angela Davis 
and Robert Welch, you’d have to conclude 
from two current books about them, are 
polar examples of education—left and 
right. 

Miss Davis, an extraordinarily talented 
daughter of a Birmingham service station 
owner and a schoolmarm, taken in hand 
by white revolutionaries, welcomed to 
New York by the Rev. William Howard 
Melish, indoctrinated by Prof. Howard 
Marcuse, educated in the radical schools 
of Europe and America, rose to her peak 
as the high priestess of militant black 
nationalism, an avowed Communist and 
hate-America activist. 

Mr. Welch, founder of the John Birch 
Society, graduated at 16 from the 
Universty of North Carolina, studied at 
the U.S. Naval Academy and Harvard 
Law School, and continual self-education 
during 38 years in business, principally as 
a candy manufacturer. 

From 1942-45 he leisurely worked at a 
light-hearted book about his studies in 
languages, history, mathematics, music 
and poetry, but instead of offering it to a 
publisher, he left the manuscript on his 
shelf amid the volumes of Will Durant’s 
“Story of Civilization.” Mr. Welch’s “The 
Romance of Education,” delightful and 
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nonpolitical, now arrives from the small 
publishing firm (Western Island, named 
from the Keats poem), but with an 
epilogue that is an unintended comment 
on the educational environment of Miss 
Davis. 

She had already been four years in New 
York when the September ’63 outrage of a 
Sunday School bombing killed some of her 
friends in Birmingham. “My political 
involvement stems from my experience 
in the South,” she said later, and by 1971 
she was on trial in California as a con¬ 
spirator in the Marin County courthouse 
shoot-out which involved her lover. Her 
biography,, which incorporates the story 
of black Communism in this country, is 
skillfully told by my friend, J. A. (Jay), 
Parker, the black journalist and com¬ 
mentator, published by Arlington House. 

What relates the educational histories 
of Miss Davis and Mr. Welch is the 
frightening perversion of western 
civilization, notably our American 
society, which has been brought about by 
Communism and its disciples of the 
lunatic left. As Parker documents in 
detail, Miss Davis is only one of several 
black militants acquitted in our courts 
despite the evidence. 


If we add the more recent Ellsberg 
case, and the mounting expectation 
among lawyers that it will be difficult to 
convict many Watergate conspirators, we 
are confronted with the same conclusion 
that Parker reaches. 

Justice in the United States has become 
so “unfair" that we cannot punish 
anybody who can make himself out a 
“political prisoner,” no matter how self- 
evident the crime, no matter what his 
politics. This paralyzing paradox has not 
been brought about by mirrors, but by the 
helplessness of free institutions to 
preserve themselves against diabolical 
enemies of freedom. 

Mr. Welch, having reflected on some of 
the intellectuals and writers he loved 
when he was younger, decided not to go to 
print without expressing his mature 
second thoughts. I almost prefer that he 
had published his afterword elsewhere, 
for it does seem to stain the brightness of 
his days of innocence. But, like Parker, he 
cannot believe that the American decline 
since World War II has been a natural 
result of the aging process. 

Rather, Welch believes, we have been 
the victim of “countless conspiratorial 
forces” which were detectable in the past, 
and yet were unreported or concealed by 
the likes of Durant, Bertrand Russell, 
even Sinclair Lewis and Pearl Buck. 

The points are too well argued by Jay 
Parker and Robert Welch to need my 
elaboration. If anybody happens to be 
concerned about the age we live in, let 
him tum to these pages. 


